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BACKGROUND OF THE ROMAN REVOLUTION 



By L. B. Mitchell 
University of New Mexico 



Whenever any person holds an opinion which is progressive, 
liberal, or anarchistic in its nature, or in any way contrary to the 
tenets of the conservatives or the reactionaries, he is denounced 
with all the epithets which denote radicalism or anarchism in 
vogue at the time. Thus, at the time of the French Revolution, 
to call a man a "democrat" was to heap on him the ultimate 
opprobium which the upholders of the old order could invent. 
So also, we note that today a person, whose opinions are tinged 
with liberalism to the slightest extent, is very liable to be called a 
Bolshevist. In view of this situation we can easily understand 
how the adherents of the Gracchi, of Marius, of Cinna, and of 
Catiline appeared to the conservatives of their times. 

Cicero describes Tiberius Gracchus as mediocriter labefactan- 
tem statum rei publicae — "causing the existing form of government 
to totter to some extent"; Spurius Maelius, who sold grain at 
reduced prices in a time of famine, was a revolutionist — novis 
rebus studentem. Gaius Gracchus was a dangerous character 
since he was disturbing the existing state of affairs {rem publicam 
vexantem). The expressions above mentioned no doubt meant 
to the Roman conservative everything that the modern citizen 
understands by the terms "revolutionist," "anarchist," "Bolshev- 
ist," and "undesirable citizen." The Gracchi, Catiline, and their 
followers were not "100 per cent" Romans. 

A writer in the New Republic, a few years ago, enumerated 
the following list of conditions as favorable to Bolshevism in 
Russia: — "The unsettlement of national and individual life caused 
by the war; the indisposition of the people to go back to the old 
routine; the enormous profits which favored businesses (or individ- 
uals) made out of the war; the laggard treatment of wages and 
hours; the high cost of living; the appalling load of national debt 
in prospect; the replacement of democracy by a species of autoc- 
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racy or oligarchy in every democratic state; the reactionary tem- 
per and the inelastic mind of the intellectual, propertied, and 
office-holding classes." To these must be added hunger, unem- 
ployment, despair, and pessimism. Some of these conditions 
existed before the war. The war intensified and magnified them. 

It can be successfully contended that the conditions of political, 
economic, and social life, which furnished the background of the 
Roman Revolution, 133-48 B.C., were quite similar in nature. 
Greenidge, in his History of Rome, Vol. I, devotes the first 99 
pages to an exposition of these conditions and causes of unrest. 
Condensing his statements to the smallest possible space, we find 
that he assigns the following causes for unrest in the Roman State : 
— the burden of military service, the curse of debt, the hopeless 
poverty of the proletariat, the hunger for land, the striving of 
artisan and small merchant for better conditions of trade, the 
protest against monopoly of office of a dominant class, the grab- 
bing of the public land by a few rich men, political bribery and 
corruption, the growth of luxury, and the reckless expenditure of 
money. We should also note that colonies were no longer being 
established which would have provided land for the discontented. 

The rfile which new territory has played in history has not 
been thoroughly appreciated. Such land has afforded the dis- 
contented an opportunity of making a new start in life. A new 
location appeals strongly to the discontented man who is energetic 
and adventurous, and men of this type are the ones who are more 
liable to subscribe to reform and revolutionary movements, if they 
remain at home. We had no marked discontent in the United 
States as long as there was plenty of desirable land to be had by 
those who were dissatisfied with their lot. As soon as all of our 
public domain which was worth developing, was taken up, then 
we began to discover a discontented element among us. 

The first four centuries of Roman history are characterized by 
a struggle between patrician and plebeian for political and social 
equality, and we observe that, during this period, Rome expanded 
very little, owing to the expenditure of energy on domestic quarrels 
and to the lack of harmony and cooperation of the various strata 
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of society. In fact, at times Rome was hard put to it to hold her 
own. This conflict was not terminated, but it was sufficiently 
allayed, by the Licinian Omnibus Bill of 367 B.C. intended to 
harmonize these discordant elements and to induce them to 
cooperate towards a common end. When once all the strata of 
Roman society were hauling at the same end of the rope, we 
observe that in about one century Rome had expanded over all 
Italy as far north as the Po River, and in about two more centuries 
she had crushed her chief rival (Carthage), and in another century 
she had acquired a vast empire on three continents. 

Those very things which had brought about Rome's greatness 
were the ultimate causes of the downfall of the Republic. I mean 
that the harmony of the social orders made the great wars possible 
and the great wars brought ruin. The second war with Carthage, 
lasting 1 7 years, was a greater drain upon man power, in propor- 
tion to population, than was the drain upon any power which 
participated in the great world war. It was also a great drain on 
treasure but Rome was not placed under a staggering burden of 
taxation as a result of her wars, as is the case among modern 
nations. This exhausting war was followed by others — with 
Macedonia, Syria, &c, — which were naturally unpopular at 
home but were unavoidable after Rome had once entered the 
arena of world politics. 

During this period of expansion there was effected a new 
division of the population, made on the basis of wealth, a few 
nobles at the top, a middle class consisting largely of the small 
land-holders, and a great crowd of the poor, or the proletariat, 
as the Romans called them, who were not obliged to serve in the 
armies. This century of wars had gradually caused the middle 
class to disappear. If a man survived a campaign, he returned 
to his farm to find it grown up in weeds, his tools rusted and he 
was obliged to borrow money to get a new start. Soon he went 
into the army again or he lost his all under the operation of the 
cruel law of debt. The small tradesman and artisan faced the 
same situation. He became discouraged and moved to Rome, 
soon sank into the ranks of the submerged poor, and obtained a 
precarious living by selling his vote and by receiving plunder from 
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demagogues. These demagogues, like Caius Gracchus, bought 
the votes of this crowd by promising them grain from the national 
warehouses at half price. This proletariat had no patriotism, no 
feeling for country, and was naturally a menace to free institu- 
tions. It was ready to follow the man who bid the highest and it 
showed devotion and attachment to a man rather than to a 
principle. 

The Second Punic War had greatly reduced the population. 
One-eighth of the whole population, which would probably be 
one-fourth of all liable to bear arms, were under arms during this 
war. In a similar way, the long wars of Charlemagne served to 
exhaust the free men of the middle class, so that after his time 
there remained only feudal lords and serfs. Besides losses in 
battles, there were losses in prisoners taken by the enemy. The 
Romans lost 20,000 at Drepanum, 6,000 at Thrasimene, 8,000 at 
Cannae, and many others in other engagements. They set free 
20,000 in Africa, and others elsewhere, who had been held as 
prisoners. They ransomed many. How many were lost perma- 
nently? The number must have been considerable, since the 
general practice was to enslave prisoners. Legionary soldiers 
spent from fifteen to twenty years in foreign countries. They had 
no families, or if they did, it was the result, in many cases, of 
marriage with native women, and after discharge, many of them 
remained in conquered territory. Caesar states that all the army 
of Gabinius stayed in Egypt. Livy states that 4,000 Romans 
were found in Carteia. Many other Romans were leaving Italy 
and taking up their residence elsewhere, not only as soldiers in 
garrisons, but also as traders and merchants. Mithridates mas- 
sacred 80,000 Romans in Asia Minor. 

Romans were being lost to Italy in the ways just enumerated. 
On the other hand, let us look at the stream of humanity flowing 
into Italy and taking the places of those others. I refer to the 
stream of captives of war, sold into slavery. Pompey and Caesar 
sold or slew 2,000,000 people. Cicero sold $500,000 worth of 
captives in a few days. Marius brought to market 140,000 cap- 
tives of the Cimbri. Paulus sold 150,000 Epirotes, and Scipio 
Aemilianus, 55,000 Carthaginians. Sometimes so many were 
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placed on the market that the price went down to seventy-two 
cents a head, as was the case in the camps of Lucullus. 

Many of these captives were freed. We know that a special 
5% tax on the value of every manumitted slave was collected; we 
know that this sum was set aside as a special fund and was not 
touched until the middle of the Second Punic War; we know that 
it then amounted to $840,000, the accumulation of thirty to forty 
years. Taking the average value of slaves for this period, we see 
that somewhere around 3,000 slaves were freed annually during 
this period, and this was a time when slaves were not as numerous 
as they were later on. 

Many slaves were freed and set up in business on an agreement 
to pay the former owner a certain sum or a certain proportion of 
their earnings, or to give a portion of the food they received in the 
public free distributions, and finally on condition that they will 
their former owners their property. Thus the manumission of 
slaves was engaged in for the profit derived from the practice, the 
free man having the incentive to produce more than the slave. 
In Cicero's time it was customary to manumit honest and industri- 
ous slaves after six years. There were so many liber ti that Cicero 
says they formed the majority in his time in all the tribes. Politi- 
cal bosses scattered them through the tribes to control elections 
and other actions of the popular assemblies. 

The slaves brought to Rome the vices of the effete Greek 
society and the vices of such barbarous communities as Thrace 
and Gaul. So Rome civilized the world .but barbarized herself. 
Such a mob would be interested in its belly, ready to attach itself 
to the demagogue who promised it the most. Sallust says: "All 
was lost when there arose a generation who neither had patriotism 
themselves, nor would suffer others to have it." The Roman 
melting pot had received into it more than it could melt and fuse 
together. This situation, no doubt, contributed largely to the 
collapse of the Roman Republic and gives pause to thoughtful 
Americans who have seen in the last four years that our melting 
pot had not fused its ingredients to the extent that had previously 
been imagined. 
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A prosperous middle class can not exist with slavery, as has 
been amply demonstrated by later history as well as by ancient 
history. With the disappearance of the middle class, Rome lost 
a conserving force, which is typical of the middle class, generally 
known now as the "bourgeoisie." This class feels that it can 
not afford to subscribe to revolutionary movements because it 
runs the risk of losing more than it is likely to gain by a change, 
and this is the reason why extreme radicals hate the bourgeois 
element and seek to destroy it. 

A middle class, of considerable size and weight, also serves 
as a check upon the noble class. In Rome, the nobility, set free 
from the restraint formerly imposed on them by the Plebeians of 
the middle class, whom they had to treat with consideration, now 
abandoned themselves to the licence of the new time. 

The nobility were the office-holding class and no man could 
hold office unless he sold out to this group, as Cicero did, body and 
soul. The Senate, made up of ex-officials, lacked modern control 
of finance. The annual vote of supply, or at least of new expenses, 
is a guarantee of the liberties of a people and checks the extrava- 
gance of governments. But at Rome, there was no such check. 
The popular assembly did not concern itself with appropriations, 
did not examine accounts, had not control over the administrative 
department as our Congress has, and levied only one tax by law, 
so far as we know. The Roman Senate levied the amounts to be 
collected, almost entirely upon the provinces, and when senators 
committed frauds, their colleagues winked at their dishonesty. 
One of the causes of the fall of the Roman Republic was absence of 
financial control, the very thing which brought ruin to the French 
Monarchy. Our Constitutional Convention took care to provide 
that appropriation bills should originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, since this legislative body is regarded more closely to 
represent the citizens and to be more responsive to their will. 

The official class controlled the courts. As long as grafting 
officials and governors, guilty of maladministration, were tried 
before their peers, who either made their pile or expected to make 
it when their turn should come, convictions were exceedingly 
rare. So modern nations, to avoid this ill, have tried to separate 
the judicial branch from the other branches of government. 
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The success or failure of the revolutionary movements at Rome 
was due to the sincerity and high-mindedness of their leaders and 
to the soundness of their programs, or to the absence thereof. 
The Gracchi were sincere in their land reform, although they did 
not realize that their program was destined to failure, since the 
small land owners could not compete with large slave operated 
plantations. The Gracchi did not know much about economic 
laws, but they were honestly trying to solve a problem which was 
troubling the thinkers of the time and which affected a large 
proportion of the whole population. Inasmuch as their program 
of land reform appeared reasonable and seemed to promise to be 
of benefit to a large class, it met with favor and the bill was passed. 
The entrenched interests, knowing that they had only to bide 
their time, appeared to bow to the will of the people and quietly 
waited until the masses had lost interest and ardor. When the 
Gracchan party had become somewhat disintegrated and were 
off their guard, a bill was slipped through which transferred the 
judicial powers of the Commission to the consuls. 

About a generation later, the populares, supported by popular 
indignation over the failures of the government in the conduct of 
the wars against Jugurtha, the Cimbri, and the Teutons, had 
again made head and won some offices, but lacked a constructive 
program of reform and so enjoyed but a short tenure of power. 
In the succeeding period, the reins of government passed in rapid 
succession from one coterie to another, each one of which was 
seeking its own interest and advantage, giving little or no con- 
sideration to the welfare of the whole state. 

As in Mexico, during the last ten years of the history of that 
unfortunate country, there have appeared a procession of leaders 
who announced hardly more than that they were opposed to the 
existing regime but who succeeded in attracting sufficient support 
to enable them to make headway against the government. The 
natives, on being asked what they were fighting for, replied that 
they were Maderistas, Huertistas, Carranzistas, Villistas, &c, 
as the case might be. They were adherents of men, not of prin- 
ciples or of programs. So in Rome, where, due to the failure of 
the melting pot to assimilate foreigners and to other conditions 
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already described, the discontented populace readily attached 
itself to the demagogue who made the strongest appeal to the belly. 

Through the pages of Roman history there passes before our 
eyes a rather long and bewildering list of demagogues, some 
successful in attaining office, others unsuccessful, but when suc- 
cessful, by hook or by crook, not even stopping at murder, they 
showed little or no inclination of consulting the interests of the 
whole state. Having observed that the close corporation of the 
aristocracy had been conducting the government for the welfare 
of the few, these demagogues, when successful in attaining office, 
played the same game and stacked the cards to the benefit of 
their own small circle. 

Such, then, was the situation, steadily growing worse, — the 
privileged few, now this crowd, now that crowd, battening off 
the many. And one can not be surprised that the masses at times 
resort to force, when, in desperation and despair, they can see 
relief coming from no other quarter. There is a striking similarity 
in the causes of the Roman, the French, and the Russian Revolu- 
tions, which, reduced to their lowest terms, is simply the inflexi- 
bility of mind of the privileged classes, as Mr. Brooks Adams has 
so ably demonstrated in his "Social Causes of Revolutions." It 
is a trait of human nature for an individual or a group to try to 
hold fast to what they possess. They would rather fight for what 
they have at the risk of losing all than surrender peaceably what 
would be sufficient to allay the clamor of their opponents. 

Generally, when a revolution comes and is successful in over- 
turning the existing regime, the revolutionary party has no 
further program, since they had calculated no further than on 
overthrowing the previous order of things and of enjoying for 
themselves the benefits hitherto reaped by the dispossessed. 
When Marius seized Rome, he made the world safe for democrats. 
Then Sulla returned to the capital and made the world safe again 
for the aristocrats. Man after man appeared for about a century 
altogether, each one seeking his own interests and the interests 
of his followers until we come to the Caesars, Julius and Octavius, 
who felt the responsibilities of their positions and who were not 
so narrow minded as to fail to see that their own interests were 
best served by serving the interests of the whole state. 



